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ART MUSEUMS IN AMERICA. 



In the great intellectual awakening, 
which has followed our late national 
convulsion, the public attention has 
been turned in a marked degree to 
certain deficiencies in our educational 
system. Especially has tlie hick been 
felt of those institutions for the pro- 
motion of festhetic culture, which are 
found in every nation and almost in 
every city in Europe. Tliat this feel- 
ing is a deep conviction, and not a 
superficial, evimescent flnsh of senti- 
ment, is shown by the tangible form 
which it has assumed in some of our 
largest cities. Movements for estab- 
lishing extensive museums of the fine- 
arts were inaugurated in the cities of 
New York and Boston at almost the 
same time. These two movements, 
though begun under very different cir- 
cumstances, still look to the same ulti- 
mate end. Witliout doubt other cities 
will soon follow the example of Bos- 
ton and New York. 

The fine-arts nre divided into two 
classes: those which appeal to the 
soul through the channel of the ear, 
termed in German the "speaking" 
(redende) arts, the chief representa- 
tives of which are oratory, poetry, and 
music ; and those which appeal to th 
soul through the channel of th ey 
termed in English the form t is 

the chief representatives of h h 
arcliiteclure, sculpture, and p 

By a peculiar combinatio f 
cumstances, the first of fh p k 

ing " art=, oratory, has been d I p d 
in America to a degree of p f t n 
far surpassing that atlimed by a y 
other art, and equalling or urj ass 
that attained by this art in y I 
country. In the second of th ] k 
ing arts, poetry, Ameiici is fully equal 
to any other land, we ha,ve several 
poets, as Longfellow, Bryant, and 
Lowell, who are not '■urpassed by the 



contemporary poets of any other nation. 
In the third of the speaking arts, 
music, America is far behind every 
country in Europe. We have scarcely 
an eminent American composer, and 
our conservatories of music are only 
in the hud. 

But in the formative art^, in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and in the 
application of art to industry, America 
is markedly in the back-ground. With 
us, the usual order of history has 
been reversed. Thus in Egypt, in 
Greece and her colonies, in Italy and 
other mediaeval countries of Europe, 
the fine arts (using the term now in 
its restricted sense, as applving to 
the formative arts) flourished with 
great luxuiiance in the early periods 
of national development. But here 
in America, afier two hundred and 
fifty years of national growth, we have 
scarcely begun (o cultivate the forma- 
tive arts, upon a scale at all commen- 
surate with the immediate wants of the 
country, and with the culture of the 
present age. 

Still in no country in the world is 
there more native genius for art than 
in America. There has always been 
- "f 'tbf I f " m It 
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art in the world , and m painting an 
Allston, a Stuart, and a Cole, and others 
in past generations, have been worthy 
predecessors of the very respectable 
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4 Art Museums in America. 

number of artists who in two or thiee practice of art is not BufBciert, It is 

of our citic 1 ne brought at leist as nece "Jiiy for the jounf; a t st to 

landscape and [ ortrait painting to a ee tl e esemj lification of tl e [ rinci 

degree of eicelhnce rival] tig that plea of art in the works of the great 

attained in in> other country If art mi'itcrs is it is for the medicil stu 

has arrived at ils j lesent condnion in dent to witness the operations of skill 

a lew e\ea of our ernes nnler such ful phjsicians and surgeons m the 

discouraging circumstances with no chnique and to tl e public a g od 

schools for instiuction with i general paint;ng statue or cathedial is i more 

indifference on the part of the general forcible and effectue educator in the 

public and with 1 ut a spasmodic wid principles of trie taste tl ii a long 

sporadic patroi age what excellence aeries of lessot s jr lectures Hence 

might it not have attair ed had there the necessity for art museums 
been as high regard for its influence, An edifice winch is to contain pub- 

and as much time, attention, and money lie galleries of art, should be located 

devoted to instniction in it, as have away from the noisy and dusty thor- 

been given to natural science, to math- ouglifares of a great city ; it should 

ematdcs, Latin, or Greek, and had art be placed where no other buildings 

been patronized by the whole of the will ever be erected in its immediate 

people in every part of the land. A vicinity, which, by their shadows and 

few of our men of wealth have col- reflections of light may make the 

lected, at great exjienpe. very excellent rooms unserviceable as galleries of 

private galleries of art. But the gen- art ; it should be placed where there 

eral fact remains that we are without will be opportunity for such indeflnite 

academies of art, and that the public expansion as may be required by the 

have little knowledge of the principles wants of the future ; and it should be 

of true taste. within easy access of the great mass 

By our neglect of tlio fine-arts we of the population of- the city. All of 

are contradicting. In a most singular these conditions can be met with only 

manner, our chiiniB and reputation as ft in, the public " parks. In the chief 

practical people. More buildings are park of every city, a plot should be 

erected annually in America, than in left, upon which museum buildbgs of 

half, if not than in the whole of both science and art may be placed. 

Europe. And yet we have not a sin- This plot should be near the edge of 

gle academy of architecture, or school the park, and in the vicinity of other 

of the fine-arts in general. Little institutions for the higher education, 

Belgium, on the other hand, with a as schools of art and of practical sci- 

population about equal to that of the ence, colleges, universities, and public 

State of New York, with one fourth its libraries, — all of which should be lo- 

territory, and perhaps one half its cated within a convenient distance of 

material wealth, has three academies of each other. In this respect the city 

the fine-arts in genend (at Brussels, of Berlin has a great advantage over 

Antwerp, and Bruges), and sixty-five any other city in the world, and by 

scliools of design, which are attended this means the efliciency of all its in- 

by over twelve thousand pupils. In stitutions is greatly increased. 
R liberal system of education, this By their own example, the museum 

branch sliould receive as much lime buildings should be promoters of one 

and attention as chemistry, algebra, of the chief arts which their contents 

Latin, Greek, or French. But formal illustrate. They should be landmarks 

the principles and the iu the history of architecture in Amer- 
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ica. So great is now the solidanle, casts of works of sculpture and archi- 
the coherence and intercourse between tecture and many other works of art ; 
natjona, that any new excellence which the city also contains a fine museum of 
mny be developed in one land is soon natural history, an observatory, a gym- 
known, and is likely to be reproduced nasium (or college), a polytechnic 
in other lands. We might therefore school, a school of trade and business, 
with as much propriety speak of Amer- and a library of a hundred and sixty 
ican chemistry, astronomy, medicine, or thousand volumes, with many minia- 
music, aa of American architecture, tures and manuscripts ; — (the library 
The museum buildings should, there- was founded the same year as Harvard 
fore, he landmarks, — not of American College, in 1640, and aJl the other in- 
arcbitecture, but of architecture in stitutions are of modern origin). 
America, and they should raai'k a A museum of art in a large and 
progress in the history of architec- wealthy city should illustrate Ae his- 
ture in the world. And in its interior tory of the origin, the rise, the growth, 
arrangement, a museum building should the culminating glory, and the periods 
be planned with special reference to of decline and decadence of all the for- 
the purpose which the edifice is to mative arts, both pure and applied, as 
serve. they have appeared in all lands and in 
In considering (he contents of inu- all ages of the world. True art is 
seuma of art in America, we will first cosmopolitan. It knows no country ; 
speak of those which may be estab- it knows no age. Homer sang, not for 
lished in our largest cities, — as New tlie Greeks alone, but for all nations 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and for all time. Beethoven is the 
Cinchmati, Chicago, St. Louis, and San musician, not of the Germans alone, 
Francisco. We will then speak of hut of all cultivated nations. And 
what it is possible to accomplish in Raphael painted, not for the Italians 
dties of less size and weahh. We alone, but for all, of whatever land or 
will also make a few suggestions with age, whose hearts are open to sym- 
reference to the establishment of mu- pathy with the beautiful in art. An 
aeums in smaller places. For very ideal museum must thus be cosmopoli 
much may be accomplished even in tan in its character ; and it must pre- 
our smaller towns. Indeed, the supe- sent the whole stream of ari-history in 
riority of Europe over America in in- nil nations and ages, as represented in 
stitutions of high culture, is seen in no the three great arts, of architecture, 
phase in a more striking light than by sculpture, and painting, in the minor 
comparing the small cities with each arts, and in the many applications of 
other. Thus the city of Gotha is art to industry, by the adornment of 
about as large as Newburg, having every material pi-oduction wbieb comes 
about seventeen thousand inhabitants, from the hand of man. 
The entire Duchy of Sase-Cohurj;- A work of art thus studied histori- 
Gotha is almost identical in size with cally has other charms, besides its own 
Orange County, N. Y.; the material intrinsic merits, as of beauty of com- 
wealth of the two is not very different, position, color, form, execution, or ex- 
But Gotha has a museum of art, con- pression. It serves as a link in the 
laining over seven hundred excellent great lesthetic' development of the hu- 
paintings, fifty thousand engravings, man race, and thus aids us to see the 
forty thousand coins (wi(h casts of unity of the history of art, from the 
fourteen thousand more), nine thou- building of the first pyramids down to 
sand drawings, a large collection of the present time. The history of an 
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thus studied becomes an integral part of seums in Europe, One Prussian noble- 
tlie history of civilization. And a co!- man lias a gallery of casts at his ooun- 
lateral, but a by no means unimportant try seat, upon which he has espend- 
advantage to be derived from the study ed over a hundred thousand thalere. 
of art historically, is the interest which There are large collections in the Unl- 
it awakens and the light that it throws versity oi' Bonn, in the city of Gotlia, 
upon the great events and the promi- in the Louvre, and in the Kensington 
nent characters in universal history ; Museum (one of the most interesting 
upon the customs, costumes, and daily and useful museums in the world), and 
life of different peoples and in different in other museums in France, Germany, 
ages ; and upon the moral, religious, and Itidy, All of the works of Thor- 
inlellectual, industrial, and political waldsen are represented, mostly by 
progress of the human race. casts, in a building erected lo contain 

To establish a museum coveriog tliem, in Copenhagen ; a building in 

thus the entire history of art is a vast Munich conlains a complete collection 

undertaking. At a first glance it may of casta of the woi'k of the gi'eat Bava- 

seem impossible. We will proceed to riau sculptor, Sclmanthaler ; ihere is 

consider how far it is feasible. a similar collection of casts of the works 

With reference to sculpture success of Ranch in Berlin ; and of Tieck in 

is more easily attained than in any Diesden. In a great museum, sepa- 

Otlier branch of the fine ai'ts. It is rate I'ooins could be set apart to contain 

indeed possible to reproduce every ei- casts of many or all the works of the 

isting work of sculpture in the world, most important sculptors. 

During the latter part of the last cen- Casts in plaster of Paris have many 

tury Raphael Mengs founded the Mu- advantages over copies in marble, 

scum of Sculpture in Dresden, by They are perfectly accurate reproduc- 

gathering easts in plaster of Paris of tions of the originals. The texture of 

the chief works of classic art, which the sui'face is soft and mellow, in some 

wei'e then known. The value of this qualities surpassing even marble. For 

museum is now increased by the fact purposes of study and for real sesthelic 

that some of the originals have since effect they are better tlian most orig- 

been destroyed, and that those works inal antiques, as they are entirely free 

are now to be studied only through from discoloratious occasioned by ex- 

these casts. Since the death of Ra- posure for fifteen or twenty centuries 

phael Mengs the collection has been to the action of the weather, or to the 

greatly enlarged by the addition of dampness of the soil in which they 

casta of representative works of all have lain imbedded. The color and 

periods. The New Museum in Ber- general appearance of works in bronze 

lin offers, through its magnificent col- can be perfectly reproduced by bronz- 

lection of casts, better opportuniiies for ing tlie surface of the casta ; as they are 

studying the history of plastic art than strengthened by an iron frame on the 

are to be found in any other siogle inside, they may be used to represent 

museum in the world. The museum very light and slender works in bronze, 

building was completed in 1855, and Many persons, of much culture even, 

the whole of this unrivalled collection have been led by the fact that the 

of casts has been procured within a country is flooded with peddlers, who 

few years. This method of leprodu- vend for trifling sums poor casts of in- 

eing works of sculpture, by me^ms of ferior works, to consider all casts to be 

plaster casts, has been adopted exten- unartistic, vulgar, and uiiworthy of a 

sively in nuny public and private mu- place in the gallery of a gentleman of 
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tasle or in a miiseum of art But the M3t le not m'ide in a carele'ss 
Ihey overl ok tl e fsu t Iliat tliP genius manner i r trtm -m iraperfpct mouH 
of a sculptor .=, thown in the compos It wcuH he well for the Boston and 

tion the movement the accuracj and New lork museums ti urite m pio 
del cacr of form and the espre«sioii of curjng nur mould* insli 1 1 of import- 
his work that it does not he in the in^ separalL collectioiis ot caals The 
mateiml he emj loys he it maibk little »id tional expense thus incurred 
bronze terra coita wood or phster would soon he mile up by the sale of 
and that a pei-tict copv is as ^ooi caits to other museums wliiuh will 
as an original for all purposes of stu Jy soon be organized m our other chief 
and foi seslhetic effect The cheapne s atics rhe Bntish Museum and the 
of casts w ill he a stumhhug-hlotk to museumi, of Berlin Munich and the 
many dilettanti and snobs hut itnill Louvre im ng oti e greatly inc ease 
be a recommend) tion with men of then efficiency as promolers of a.*thetn, 
sense on 1 with dl true bvers of irt culture by disposing ot casts Irom 
for the "ake of art The que. tion of or g nals or moulds which are m their 
tlie propriety of introducing casts into pos^-es? on A commi s on from all 
m iseums of art has been practically the t-hief muii,ums in Furope s now 
settlel by the ^-reat and increasi g arran^^ng foi hiving moulds tiken of 
populanty of the magnificent «)llection all the importmt woiks in their pos 
in the museum at Berlin the mo t cul session May we not hope that the 
tivated ci y in the world A more ex first ci uplLte collectio i of casta thus 
lensiie collection than that m Berlm forme 1 maj be made in some American 
"ven It contemplated in Pans The citv 

trusleesof the museum in boston have Prominent works of 'culptuie, of 

wisely determme^ to hegm by mak ng nhith it is not convenient, or of which 
an extenwe collection ot casts of ■^u it is not permitted to take cists can 
ti|ue sculpture be represented with excellent effect by 

There are some disadvantages how engrivings or photof.raphs 
ever wili planter cists Though the Though most of the impoitant ong 
interior iron frame makes them very inal worksof ancientand medireval.and 
Strong, the surface is much more fragile nearly all the works of modern sculp- 
tlian marble. Great care is also neces- ture are ejtlier in loco and never will 
sary to avoid exposure to dust ; not be moved, or are already transferred 
even ihe lightest feather should touch permanently to the great museums of 
the surface of those that are not bronz- Europe, still many orii^nals of much 
ed, but dust should he blown off by bel- value are brought to the market from 
lows ; the floors of the rooms contain- time to lime hy the sale of private col- 
ing them should never be swept, but lections. With every year (he supply 
they should be cleansed by means of from this source is rapidly dimiiii^h- 
a wet cloth, as is done in the museums ing. Turkey is the only remaining 
of painting and sculpture in Europe, country in which original antiques are 
A strange fascination, idso, attaches to found, where the government has not 
the identical stone or bronze of an an- forbidden their exportation. The direc- 
tique, even though it he an ancient tor of the classical department of the 
copy of another original, or though museum of Berlin is at this very time 
this antique be so discolored that its in the island of Cyprus, for the purpose 
true artistic effect can only be dis- of examining a collection of Grecian 
eemed through means of a plaster cast, antiquities and works of art, which the 
It is, of course, highly important that American Consul in that island has 
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our chief cities will depend upon the the death of their owners, these will 

measures that may be adopted at the fi-equently be bequeathed to the mu- 

oiitset. Thus, it would be very un- seums ; it is by this means that the 

wise to expend large sums of money Gierman museum at Nuremberg and 

at first upon such a vast edifice as the Kensington Muaeum have received 

will finally be required for a great many of iheir most important works 

gallery of art. The first moneys that of art. Entire private galleries will 

may be raised should be devoted to also often he bequeathed to tiiese pub- 

the purchase of works of art. Should lie museums. But great firmness should 

no valuable ori^nals be immediately be shown from the first in not accept- 

available, the first fifty or hundred ing anything merely because it is a gift, 

thousand dollars should be devoted Blany important results will be ac- 

to commencing a collection of casts, complished by these museums. A 

models, engravings, and photographs purei- laste will be cultivated through- 

of the chief representative historic out the entire community, and art in 

works of architecture, sculpture, and all its branches will be stimulated into 

painting. While these are being col- a healthier and more vigorous life ; 

lected, designs could be made for it chaste and tasteful ornamentation will 

tasteful structure of iron and glass, replace the ghiring colors, gaudy dec- 

which enterprising builders in any of orations, and bad designs that so often 

our chief cities would erect upon a disfigure the furniture and the walls 

two mouths' notice. This temporary of our dwellings ; paintmgs that offend 

receptacle of the works of art should a cultivated tasle will disappear from 

be in the vicinity, but not upon the the walls of our parlors ; our streets 

site, of the permanent museum build- will be filled with a purer architec- 

mg. It will always be serviceable for ture, and our parks with statuary of 

the temporary reception of new works, nobler motive and better execution. 

and for loan aud other exhibitions, after It will become fashionable also to visit 

the permanent edifice is completed. the museums, as it now is to drive in 

Even before these museums become the park, and to become acquainted 

fiiUy established, they can accomplish with every important new work of art 

much Tood by means of loan exhibi- that is received ; under the infiiience 

tions. In every large city, and often of this fashion, a certain portion of the 

in small towns, there are already many vast sums of money, which are now 

valuable works of art, which their spent upon luxurious living, expensive 

possessors would feel an honorable pride furniture, costly clothing, and fast 

in exhibiting to the public for short horses, will be devoted to adorning ihe 

periods. And even after the museums walls of our own houses with works 

become so large that no private gallery of high art. That large part of the 

can compete with them, much interest population, which must be forever pre- 

may be occasionally awakened by these vented from purchasing works of art 

loan exhibitions, which might be held fur their own homes, the poor, will 

in the edific© erected for the temporary have free access to galleries wliich no 

reception of new works of art tor the private citizen, whatever his wealth, 

museum. Such loan exhibitions have would ever be able to gather together, 

frequently been held in difi'erent cities And who can tell in how many 

of Europe, as Prague, Nuremberg, in young minds the germs of genius will 

the Kensington Museum of London, be thus developed, which will give a 

and in many cities of England, Not glory to our country and to humanity, 

unfrequently valuable works of art but which otherwise would remain 

will be loaned for long periods ; upon dormant and thus be lost to the world ! 
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